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SHALL DISARMAMENT BE POSTPONED? 


INCE November 21 the League Council and 

the United States have been painfully wres- 
tlng with the proposal to send a League commis- 
sion to Manchuria. Both the Japanese and Chi- 
nese governments seem to have tentatively ac- 
cepted a commission of five members “to study 
on the spot and to report to the Council on any 
circumstance” threatening to disturb the peace 
between China and Japan. Nevertheless, the two 
governments are apparently deadlocked over the 
questions of whether the commission may report 
on the progress of Japanese evacuation, and 
whether the Japanese government should be given 
a “bandit-chasing license.” 


In an effort to stop further fighting, the Coun- 
cil has also proposed the immediate establishment 
of a neutral zone at Chinchow. The Japanese, 
however, will accept such a zone only on condi- 
tion that Chang Hsiieh-liang withdraw his ad- 
ministration and that they be allowed to arrange 
with the “local” authorities for the policing of 
the area without the mediation of the dozen or 
so neutral observers already on the spot. Believ- 
ing that the only result of the Japanese proposal 
would be another puppet government which would 
consolidate Japanese control over Manchuria, 
the Chinese government on December 5 an- 
nounced that it could not evacuate the area. 


Despite the League Covenant and the anti-war 
pact, Japan has successfully used force in estab- 
lishing its political supremacy over Manchuria. 
While Japan has been in deadly earnest in 
seeking this objective, the League,and the United 
States have been only lukewarm in upholding the 
machinery of peace. Japan has followed a policy 


, of attrition—of tiring out the powers in Paris 


—hoping that in utter weariness they would 
throw up their hands and accept the status quo. 
For the blow which the Manchurian conflict has 
dealt world peace machinery, Japan is of course 
Primarily responsible. Nevertheless, until the 
League members and the United States exhaust 


all the pacific measures at their disposal, they 
too must accept responsibility for weakening the 
Covenant and the anti-war pact. Wrangling over 
neutral zones and evacuation of this or that area 
cannot continue much longer. The League and 
the United States should courteously but firmly 
make their proposals to Japan and China, and 
ask for acceptance or rejection. In case Japan 
rejects the League proposals and continues its 
military operations, the foreign powers should, as 
a final summons to world opinion, solemnly 
withdraw their ambassadors from Tokyo. 


The Reparation Committee 


While little progress has been made in Man- 
churia, the machinery for the readjustment of the 
reparation and debt question has been set in mo- 
tion. On December 7 the advisory committee 
convened by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments to study Gcrmany’s capacity to pay met 
at Basle, and dasted Signor Alberto Beneduce of 
Italy chairman. It is significant that Mr. Walter 
W. Stewart, the American oxpert, was formally 
named by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. This seems to be the first official partici- 
pation of the United States in a reparation dis- 
cussion. Moreover, on December 10, the inter- 
national committee of bankers met in Berlin to 
consider whether the “standstill” agreement con- 
cerning German short-term credits should be ex- 
tended upon its expiration in February. 

It is not improbable that, as a result of the 
meetings of these two committees, an interna- 
tional debt conference will be convened in Jan- 
uary. Meanwhile, on December 4, Adolf Hitler 
declared that while his party was opposed to 
reparation it stood for the repayment of private 
debts. 


Prospects for Disarmament 
Disturbed by the failure in Manchuria and by 
uncertainty as to future Franco-German rela- 
tions, many organs of public opinion have. re- 


cently expressed pessimism regarding the out- 
come of the disarmament conference scheduled to 
meet on February 2. They declare that no posi- 
tive action in disarmament can be expected until 
the results of the French and Prussian elections 
next spring become known, and that the confer- 
ence therefore should be postponed—perhaps in- 
definitely. 


Important as these factors may be, public 
opinion should not abandon hope for disarma- 
ment too easily. The attitude of France, which 
holds the key to this question, will be deter- 
mined not by the outcome of the Manchurian 
issue, but by the present movement to bring about 
Franco-German cooperation. The conversations 
which preceded the German request for a Young 
Plan moratorium indicate that the groundwork 
for such cooperation has already been laid. Ap- 
parently France is working out a scheme for the 
payment of reparation in kind which would re- 
lieve German unemployment; projects are also 
under way for the cooperation of French and Ger- 
man industry. If these plans succeed and if a 
world economic conference is held in January, 
fundamental steps toward the restoration of 
European confidence will have been taken; and 
it may then be possible to achieve a degree of 
success in disarmament. 


Nevertheless, the whole problem of land and 
air armaments is so complicated that the world 
should not demand a complete solution immedi- 
ately. Perhaps the most that can be expected 
from the conference next year is an agreement 
to reduce military expenditure 15 or 20 per cent. 
The crucial problem, however, is not proportion- 
ate reduction, but the mitigation of Allied suprem- 
acy over those countries whose armaments were 
drastically limited by the peace treaties. If 
Germany is asked to accept an additional reduc- 
tion in its military forces, its relations with 
France will be embittered still further. There 
can be no hope of permanent peace as long as 
Germany is prohibited from maintaining tanks, 
heavy guns, submarines and military aircraft, 
while France may freely make use of such 
weapons. If, however, as part of the new Laval 
policy, France would accept a budgetary reduc- 
tion in military expenditures without asking Ger- 
many to do likewise, a slight step toward reduc- 
ing its present superiority over Germany would 
be taken voluntarily, thus creating an atmosphere 
making real disarmament possible at a later date. 


The success of disarmament depends upon the 
outcome of the economic conference next Jan- 
uary. Should the governments now, in a faint- 
hearted moment, decide to postpone the disarma- 
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ment conference indefinitely, they would increage 
existing pessimism, thus not only injuring the 
cause of disarmament but also endangering the 
outcome of the reparation and debt discussions, 
Granted that the two conferences may overlap, 
the solution is not to postpone the disarmament 
conference, but to convene it on a definite date 
organize the technical committees, and prepare 
the necessary groundwork so that the statesmey 
of the world, upon completing their economic 
deliberations, may proceed to disarmament at 
Geneva. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Spain Drafts a Constitution 

On July 14 the constituent Cortes of Republi. 
can Spain convened to draw up a new constitu. 
tion; on December 1 the new charter was turned 
over to a parliamentary committee for a final 
redrafting. 

As it stands at present, the Constitution is the 
result of compromise. The Socialist party, led 
by Fernando de los Rios, Largo Caballero and 
Indalecio Prieto, succeeded in writing into the 
Constitution such significant reforms as the 
separation of Church and State, the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, woman suffrage, the reform of the 
civil code, state control of education and the 
strengthening of the legislative power. Never. 
theless, final action on such vital issues as re 
gional autonomy, agrarian reform and divoree 
was postponed. Although both regional autonomy 
and agrarian reform are accepted in principle, 
details are left to later special legislation. 


The new charter provides for a unicameral 
legislature—the Chamber of Deputies. Its mem- 
bers, sitting with an equal number of representa- 
tives popularly elected ad hoc, will choose the 
President of the Republic. A responsible Min- 
istry will be in practical control of affairs. The 
Premier, appointed by the President, will select 
his own cabinet, which will be responsible to the 
Chamber. The President, elected for a term of 
six years, will not be eligible to succeed himself; 
he may suspend the sessions of the Chamber only 
twice during his term in office and for but a 
limited time. He may declare war only after he 
has complied with the requirements of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. 
cise, during a crisis, some of the powers of the 
Chamber if that body is in recess, but he must 
have the unanimous support of the Cabinet. All 
executive decrees must be countersigned by 4 
member of the Cabinet. The President’s veto 
over legislation is merely suspensive. He may be 
impeached by a three-fifths majority of the 
Chamber. 

ERNEST GALARZA 
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